252                           THE   PYRAMIDS
After watching some potters repeating without deviation the same patterns as seen in the tombs, my husband wrote :
December 26th, 1879.—The people seem unable to exercise their minds. Years ago they reached a certain stage, and at that stage they still remain. I expect the best thing which could be done for these Arabs would be to publish cheap editions of old Egyptian and Arab literature. It is absurd to send them translations of European literature. Their development must go on from the stage at which it stopped, and this would be helped by familiarising them with the old literature. . .
With all the misery which Western people are fond of noticing here and which is forced on their notice, I still deliberately think that the people are happier and cleaner than ours. They are certainly more honest and peaceable, though of course this may be at the cost of those qualities which make our people push and strive. They have not our divine discontent.
The letters concerning the last fortnight of our life on the " Hedwig " are delightful, full of the spirits of peace, irresponsibility, and piety, but the weather was abnormally bad ; rain, wind, fog, and thunder are all chronicled. On reaching Cairo we were joined, to our great pleasure, by my sister and Mr. Ernest Hart, and with them we saw the sights which Mr. Barnett's illness had compelled us to miss. Of our visit to the Pyramids Mr. Barnett wrote to his mother :
CAiRO*March 1880.—There's not much need to describe tL*:> Pyramids, but what struck me in seeing them was the pervading evidence of their human source.     They are high as  hills, bm never for one moment can the thought be absent that men nrn'l* them.   They had learnt the lesson of the desert, and their woii, harmonises with the surroundings.    Standing as they do tin-add to the sense of motionless repose, of grandeur without eilon which belong to the desert.   They are far of! from other buildini: as is the desert from all other land, and in their presence a nm*.. thinks of his littleness and his greatness as he thinks in tL* desert.    In the strong sunlight their  solemn  grandeur,   tlif-^ proud self-assertion, awe one, but in the moonlight they BIHT to mingle with sky and ground.   It seemed as if God hushed th«-protest and made man's work His work.
I wonder if this will give you any idea of the humanity—wt*.*X and strong—of the Pyramids, and what I felt on Friday which I had never felt before. We took luncheon under the shadow * -.* the biggest at midday, not more than three feet wide, and tit*:; we prepared to enter. The sheikh told two of his wild Arabn t look after each of us, and supported by these strong arms \\-v entered the dark passage. Above and around was solid masonry